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wrote to Garrick stating what he had done ; and in return was gratified with one of those formally cordial responses in which the actor was an adept. But he had not yet reached the end of his troubles. It was in July, 1767, that he wrote to Colman, and his comedy could not be produced until Christmas. In the interval further complications arose. Garrick, already in hot competition with Covent Garden, was, naturally, not very favourably disposed to its newest dramatic writer ; and he accordingly, in opposition to Goldsmith's comedy, of which we may now speak by its name of " The Good Natur'd Man," brought forward Hugh Kelly with a characterless sentimental drama called " False Delicacy." Before the end of the year the " whirligig of time" had reconciled him to Colman, and one result of this was, that the latter, whose interest in Goldsmith's piece had meanwhile somewhat cooled, consented tacitly to keep back " The Good Natur'd Man" until " False Delicacy" had made its appearance. So it befell that, in January, 1768, when " The Good Natur'd Man " was going slowly through its last rehearsals, " False Delicacy " came out at Drury Lane with all the advantages of Garrick's consummate generalship. A few days later " The Good Natur'd Man " was played for the first time at Covent Garden. Johnson's prologue turned out to be rather dispiriting; and Powell, Garrick's handsome young rival, was, as the hero, cold and unsympathetic. On the other hand, Shuter, an excellent actor, proved inimitable in the part of Croaker, a character planned upon the " Suspirius" of The Rambler, while Woodward was almost equally good as the charlatan, Lofty. The success of the piece, however,